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Community Groups that offer Meals 


1. Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street - 423-2285 

Monday to Friday — 9:30 a.m. 

— sandwiches 

Friday — 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 

3. Inner City Pastoral Ministry 

at The Bissell Centre - 424-7652 

Snacks after Sunday Service 

~ 12:00 to 1:00 

4. Christ Church 

12116-102 Avenue - 488-1118 

Every 3rd Saturday — 5:00 p.m. meal 

5. Herb Jamieson Centre 

10014 -105A Avenue — 429-3470 

For men not on assistance 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. breakfast 
12:00 - 12:45 p.m. — lunch 

5:00 to 5:45 p.m. - supper -~ 
Weekends 11:00 — 11:45 a.m. - breakfast 

4:00 — 4:45 p.m. — supper 

6. Hope Mission - 422-2018 

Daily 7:00 to 7:45 - breakfast 

Noon - lunch 

5:00 to 6:45 - supper 
_7. House of Refuge Mission 

10339-95 Street 

Daily - 8 p.m. — meal 


8. Marian Centre 
10536-98 Street - 424-3544 
Daily except Wednesdays 
12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 
Closed from the 27th of each month to the Ist 
8. The Mustard Seed 
10635-96 Street - 426-5600 
Monday to Friday — 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. supper 
Saturday -— 5 p.m. - supper 
Zero tolerance of alcohol 
10. Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue — 429-2626 
Monday to Friday — 9:00 a.m. — breakfast 
Monday to Sunday — 12 noon — lunch 
5:00 p.m. - supper 
For seniors over 55 only 
11. Red Road Healing Centre - 471-3220 
Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. — soup and bannock 
12. Salvation Army 
9620-101 Avenue- 429-4222 
Fridays — 7:30 a.m. to 8:00 a.m. — breakfast 
13. St Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
9606-110 Avenue - 426-1122 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 7:00 
a.mBreakfast 
Amais 


lst Friday of every month at 5:30. 
Phone number 780 428 8697 


14. St. Faith’s Anglican Church - 

parish hall 

11725-93 Street — 477-5931 

Thursday — 12:00 noon — soup 

Saturday - 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. —breakfast 
3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 p.m. — supper 
15. Emmaus Church 

5015- 144 Avenue — 275-1647 

Monday — 4:45 to 6:00 p.m. - meal 

16. Women’s Emergency Accommodation 
Centre 

9611-101A Avenue - 423-5302 

Meals for women staying at the shelter. 

If not, bag lunch is given 

17. Edmonton Orthodox Reformed Church 
1161- 95 A Street — 479-1860 

Thursdays, 6:25 p.m. soup 

18. Robertson Wesley United Church 
10209-123 Street 482-1587 

Second Saturday of each month 

January to November, 5:00 p.m. meal 

19. Jasper Place Health and Wellness Centre 
15210 — Stoney Plain Road - 481-4001 
Mondays — 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. — meal 

20. One Accord Bible Fellowship Church 
10802 — 93 Street - 425-6310 

Saturdays, 10:00 to 1:00 p.m. meals 


Have you witnessed an act of violence against a homeless person, or been homeless, and a victim of violence? 
If so, please fill out the form below and return to Edmonton Street News, 9533-106A Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, T5H 0S9 
Name of peron or persons involved (if known) 


Date Time 
_What happened 


Where did the incident occur 
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Edmonton Street News Society provides a voice, 
employment and social support to those who need 
these, and communicates perspectives dealing 
with poverty and social justice, by education and 
communication activities, including publishing a 
street newspaper 


Values/Beliefs/Guiding Principles 















We believe in being inclusive and encouraging 
We believe that human rights are fundamental to living 
together 

We believe that everyone deserves the opportunity to earn and 
control their money 

We believe in journalistic and organizational professionalism 
and integrity 

We believe the public needs to know about issues around 
poverty and social justice 

We value community and connecting with others 

We value passion and determination 

We believe everyone deserves the opportunity to learn, develop 
and use communication skills 


The views presented in this 
publication are those of the writers. 






















Editorial 


A defence of community; a challenge to 


those who would destroy it 


Readers who pay attention to such things 
may have noticed an addition to our masthead 
in the March issue of Edmonton Street News: 
statements of the mission, vision, values, and 
beliefs of the members of the Edmonton Street 
News Society, which publishes ESN. Those 
statements were developed 
during a series of strategic 
planning workshops among 
ESN members and contribu- 
tors. They will help guide 
and focus our activities dur- 
ing the next few years and, 
we hope, help you under- 
stand better where we come 
from and where we are 
going. 

One of the statements, 
an important one, says: “We 
value community and con- 
necting with others.” We are worried by the 
many assaults on communities and the notion 
of community that seem to occur everywhere 
around us with increasing frequency and 
intensity. 

The planned closure of inner city schools 
is a disturbing example: 

The Edmonton Public School Board is 
considering closing several schools in and 
around the inner city that do not have 
enough students attending to justify, in the 
board's view, keeping them open. Members of 
the communities involved justifiably feel that 
the school closures will undermine their 
sense of community (social cohesion, to use 
the current jargon) and the livability and 
long-term resilience of neighbourhoods. 
Schools everywhere, but particularly in older, 
less wealthy communities, offer a focus anda 
place to gather for a variety of important 
activities and programs. 


Letter to the Editor 
A Response to the article, 


a focus and a place 
to gather fora 
variety of important 
activities and 


programs 


Residents of the McCauley district feel 
particularly at risk, if their school closes, 
because their community is already stressed 
by the high incidence of poverty in the neigh- 
bourhood, and by the growing presence and 
impact of homeless and indigent people; they 
say closing their school could 
destroy the small and fragile 
semblance of community that 
they are struggling to main- 
tain. 

The school board and 
trustees seem to understand 
and sympathize with the com- 
munities and their concerns. 
But they are creatures these 
days of the provincial govern- 
ment, which controls the 
funding and sets the policies 
within which school boards 
must operate. They are also dealing with 
overcrowding in areas that are not so 
stressed economically and socially, but which 
do not want to—and should not have to—tol- 
erate their children attending classrooms 
with enrolments in the high 30s. The board's 
and trustees’ hands are effectively tied, 
financially and ethically. 

There was a time when Alberta Education 
embraced a community-school concept that 
recognized that schools and school buildings 
are not simply factories for turning out 
human products that meet certain numeric 
production values annually: they are commu- 
nity resources and the cost of building, oper- 
ating, and maintaining them can be offset in 
other ways beside the numbers of students 
processed and the test scores they achieve. 
That concept was valid and workable. 
Perhaps it is worth rallying and working to 
revive. 


"Managing your Persistent Fears and Anxieties' 


(Feb. issue) 


This was a very good article. It made 
some helpful points but I would like to add 
something that has helped me throughout 
my life to deal with fears and anxieties. It is 
prayer. I learned that God is always ready 
and willing to listen to us, His children -- at 
any time of the day or night and He is always 
willing to help us. He doesn't mind if we 
address Him as God the Father, or Lord 
Jesus or Holy Spirit. God is not concerned 
about when we pray, how often we pray, 
whether we write or say our prayers, or the 
order of our prayers. He is just happy to hear 
from us and to talk to us.. 

About 23 years ago, I got a small note- 
book and started a prayer journal -- writing 
some of my prayers to the Lord. I found that 
it was important for me to 'see’ my prayers 
and also to go back over them later to see 
how they had been answered. I started pray- 
ing for five minutes. a day in my journal and 
now I pray for up to 2 hours depending on 
how much time I have. I don't have any order 


Karen Leibovici 
Councillor, Ward 1 


2nd Floor, 

1 Sir Winston Churchill Sq., 
Edmonton, AB 15J 2R7 

Phone: 496-8120 Fax: 496-8113 
Email: karen.leibovici@edmonton.ca 





to my prayers but just give thanks to The 
Lord, confess my sins, tell Him all my con- 
cerns, and ask for His help in my life and in 
the lives of others. I give Him my plans, espe- 
cially focussing on the day and asking for His 
guidance, strength, and protection. When I 
am fearful, I give the Lord my fears, listing 
them one by one, and letting them go to Him, 
because He is the only One who can solve all 
our problems and who can give us peace. 

As I go through the day The Lord speaks 
to me in various ways through the Bible, 
through other people, through Christian pro- 
grams on TV or radio, through hymns and 
spiritual songs while I am doing my house- 
work etc. 

Keeping a prayer journal, praying with 
others, and talking with God throughout the 
day has helped me more than anything else 
to deal with the fears and anxieties of life. 
Prayer has been the greatest blessing in my 
life -I couldn't live without it! By Judy Brown 


Ben 
Henderson 


Councillor, Ward 4 


Please Coutact Me 
on Civic Tosues 


ben.henderson@edmonton.ca 
Phone 496-8146 | Fax 496-8113 
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First year of Edmonton’s Ten Year Plan to End 
Homelessness sees 535 people housed 


To deal with the problem of increasing 
numbers of homeless people in the city of 
Edmonton, in 2008, Mayor Stephen Mandel 
charged a committee of 30 prominent 
Edmontonians to come up with the Ten-Year 
Plan to End Homelessness. The culmination 
of the first year of Edmonton’s Ten Year Plan 
was celebrated with a meeting at Santa 
Maria Giorietti on March 18, where the 
Homeless Commission shared the progress 
made over the past year with people present 
from the community organizations and 
agencies concerned about homelessness. 

The commission reported that at the end 
of year one 535 people have been housed 
through the plan. However no statistics are 
available on how many people have become 
homeless during the same period nor how 
many units of affordable housing have been 
lost. 

One of the focuses of the 10 Year Plan is 
the Housing First model where people are 
found a permanent home regardless of their 
past or present issues. Clients and outreach 
workers together figure out how to best 
ensure the client can stay in that home. 
Support services for the client while they 
adjust to life in a permanent home are also 
provided including psychiatric andor sub- 
stance abuse treatment, daily living skills, 
recreational activities, help with family recon- 
nections, money management training and 
vocational and supported employment servic- 
es. 

A panel of speakers from the Jasper Pace 
Health and Wellness Centre (JPHAWC) spoke 
about their experiences with Housing First. 


Judy: I was home- 


less for seven years, 
four of them. couch 


surfing, then three 
years on the street. 
Being homeless was 
one of the hardest 
jobs I’ve had — it’s a 
full time job. Every 
* day was the same — 
* rushing out to get 
~ crack —I was an 
addict. I was on 
crutches for ten months. My family turned 
against me. I lost my friends. After three 
years with a partner, I kicked him out and 
got social services to put me in a hotel. I 
went to JPHAWC and asked for their list of 
houses. I got a place the same day, 19 
months ago, lost that place but got another 
for March 1st. I cried — I couldn’t believe it. I 
had a home after seven years. I’ve got a 
phone, cable, and a cat. I’m at JPHAWC 
every day to see the people because you can’t 
invite them over. 





Judy 


Doris: I’m from 
Newfoundland. I was 
working at Tim 
Horton’s. I suffered 
from a brain 
aneurysm. I had sur- 
gery in May. ... I lost 
my job, and my part- 
ner also lost his job. 
We were homeless in 
the middle of winter. 
' I got frostbite. The 
streets are cold in 
winter. There were 
places like Bissell, 
Hope Mission to go to all day trying to find a 
warm place. There needs to be more done. 
NABIS has been especially good and helped 
me reprogram my brain. Social Services have 
been good but it’s because of my medical 
problem I’ve been able to get in. Thank God 
for food banks. I have asthma and use an 





Doris 








inhaler. I need a nebulizer but I can’t get one 
because they (Social Services) lost my paper 
work. 


Kathy: "I moved from 
Ottawa in 2000. My 
condo was sold and 
I moved in with girl 
friends. The whole 
place was drugs. At 
40 I tried it (and 
became addicted). | 
went to a day pro- 
gram at AADAC and 
was locked out of 
my apartment the 
first day. Lots of 
places didn’t work 
out. I tried shared 
accommodation but there was too much 
fighting. I’ve been clean six months. It’s nice 
having my own place... I wouldn’t have been 
able to find a place on my own. The support 
worker was essential. I have visits from 
them. We talk and they check up on how I’m 
doing." 

Support workers from JPHAWC work 
with clients to place them in suitable hous- 
ing, then continue to help them to maintain 
that housing. Sam, one of the support work- 
ers, said there are systemic barriers to 
finding housing. One is the difficulty getting 
through to the food bank, AISH office, wel- 
fare office etc. -- clients can spend hours on 
the phone. Another is the long wait to get 
into treatment for drug and alcohol addic- 
tions. A third is the long wait to get the 
ace Regional Housing supplement. On 


Kathy 






: ESN Public meCUDS preview 


next public meeting in May 


The final event in ESN's inaugural series 
of public meetings on issues affecting the 
Edmonton Street News community will take 
place at 7 p.m. on May 19, at the Noodle 
Maker Restaurant, 9653 102 Avenue. 

A member of the Métis community in 
Edmonton, Harold Robinson, will speak on — 
and discuss the topic, Residential Schools: 
Insights, Observations, Questions. 

Robinson is a lawyer, mediator, and adju- 
dicator. He works as the tribunal secretary 
for the Métis Settlements Appeal Tribunal, 
Canada’s only quasi-judicial Metis-based dis- 
pute resolution body. He is also an adjudica- 
tor with the Indian Residential Schools 
Independent Assessment Process. 

Robinson says his objective for his pres- 
entation is to “share my learnings (in as sen- 
sitive a manner possible) from six years of 
adjudicating Indian Residential School 
claims” and “to call for advice from partici- 
pants on how I might apply that learning, 
and other learnings they have to offer, to my 
work as a member of the board of directors 
for Homeward Trust, which is responsible, in 
part, for allocating resources to end home- 
lessness in Edmonton.” 

At a community update session to report 
on the first year of its activities, the 
Edmonton Homelessness Commission (EHC) 
reported that 37 per cent of Edmonton's 
homeless population is Aboriginal, a rate that 
is far above the proportion of Aboriginal 
Albertans in Edmonton's population as a 
whole. As a new member of the board of the 
Homeward Trust, Robinson hopes, with input 
from members of the Aboriginal community 

5 s, to address the pista problems 









judicator to speak at 


the positive side, there is a furniture bank, 
and the workers meet with clients on a regu- 
lar basis to celebrate milestones and to help 
them access resources in the community. 
This is possible because of low caseload. 
Paul, another support worker, spoke about 
loneliness and anxiety due to the fear of 
falling back into addictions or other previous 
conditions as major areas of concern for 
clients who have found housing. 

After the presentation, people present 
were invited to participate in group discus- 
sions where they shared their thoughts on 
the progress made. One common comment 
was the fact that there appear to be more 
homeless people than ever on the streets. A 
number of other concerns were raised in the 
course of these discussions including the 
loss of the Homeless Eviction Prevention 
(HEP) fund with nothing to replace it to help 
people maintain housing, and the cost of 
housing making it unaffordable for people on 
fixed income from Alberta Works, AISH, or 
pension. There is a long wait to get supple- 
ments and rooms at rooming houses are no 
longer eligible for supplements. The paper 
work necessary to get any type of help is pro- 
hibitive for people who have limited skills, so 
there is a need for more support workers, 
who can work one-on-one to help people fill 
out forms to access resources . 

The most recent survey in 2008 counted 
3079 people without a home, an increase of 
18 per cent from 2006 and three times the 
number counted in 1999. 

By Linda Dumont 


their parents’ and grandparents’ experiences 
with residential schools, when they move to 
Edmonton. 

Based on his experience as an independ- 
ent assessment process adjudicator, 
Robinson is aware of “the inherent difficulties 
in talking about the Indian Residential 
School experience in a public setting.” He 
wants to make it clear that “would-be partici- 
pants should only attend if they are comfort- 
able hearing about some of the general 
impacts of Indian Residential Schools (insofar 
as I see them), and who see it in themselves 
to offer constructive advice on how to frame 
the issue for future dialogue within the com- 
munity, front-line workers, and decision 
makers.” 

This meeting offers Aboriginal community 
members an opportunity to hear Robinson's 
experiences and thoughts on the residential 
school legacy and its relationship to home- 
lessness, and to share their own experience 
with someone who may be able to carry their 
comments forward. The board of directors of 
the Edmonton Street News Society hope that 
this event will also provide Edmontonians 
who want to know more about the impact of 
the residential schools on their neighbours a 
chance to learn and to share their observa- 
tions. 

The Noodle Maker restaurant is just a few 
steps east of the China Gate on the south 
side of 102 Avenue. The eastbound Nos. 1, 2, 
and 5 buses stop directly in front. There is 
on-street parking on the north side of the 
avenue and pay parking in nearby lots. 

ESN's public meetings will resume in the 


- fall. 


vol 


Allan Sheppard 
ident, Edmonton. Street News Society 
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The House of Refuge Mission: Helping, looking for 
help, celebrating breakthroughs 


The House of Refuge Mission, highly visi- 
ble at the corner of 95 Street and 104 Avenue 
in the Boyle Street area, isn't much to look at, 
outside or in. To be honest, it’s the kind of 
place that gives force and meaning to words 
like eyesore, rundown, ramshackle, dilapidat- 
ed, even derelict. But also to be honest, the 
people who go there—most of whom are 
homeless or have been homeless—can be 
described in the same not-very-flattering 
words. So the place seems actu- Ell 
ally to suit its purpose and its 
community well: it's not intimi- 
dating to people who face intim- 
idation and rejection almost 
everywhere they go. It's the kind 
of place where, in the words of 
one of its volunteer ministers 
and board members, ESN editor 
Linda Dumont, “people who are J 
homeless can...feel comfortable Sas 
to come and worship God.” be 

Not everyone who goes there 
has worship in mind. Some 
want a place to stay warm or | 
dry in winter or bad weather. | 
Some want a place to rest. 
Some want to share company 
with friends who share the 
same experiences and face the 
same challenges. Some want 
new clothing. Some just want 
the soup, sandwiches, coffee, 
and occasional fruit and treats 
that are offered every night, 365 
days of the year, before and after an evangel- 
istic service. Some just want a place to go 
where they are neither judged nor rejected, 
simply accepted, with some necessary limits 
on behaviour. For most, having to sit through 
a service and watch Christian videos and 
movies is a small enough price to pay. 

And for some—not many, according to 
the three volunteer ministers and board 
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members I talked to—Sharol Penner, Eva 
Reddekopp, and Calvin Kennedy—an evening 
at the mission offers the possibility of a spiri- 
tual or emotional breakthrough that can ease 
the burden of life on the streets and, for a 
few, lead to the first step on a journey to 
recovery and stability. 

Like the members of its community, the 
mission is never far from going under. It has 
moved several times in its 40-year history. 


Eva Calvin and Sharol 


And several times it has closed down for lack 
of money, or space, or volunteers. On any 
given day, as you pass the mission, you 
might see a roughly lettered sign in a window 
requesting money; they operate purely on 
donations with no government assistance, 
and no paid staff. 

The mission has many needs: 
money, of course; and food, clothing, furni- 


The Parkland Institute: 
an Alternative Perspective on Priorities and Policies for Alberta 


U of A think-tank's executive 
director speaks at an ESN- 
sponsored community meeting 

by Allan Sheppard 

Ricardo Acuna says Ed Stelmach and his 
predecessor as premier of Alberta, Ralph 
Klein, have fallen far short of the vision and 
precedents for good governance and financial 
management set by Peter Lougheed after he 
led the Progressive Conservative Party to pow- 
in 1971. Most seriously, they abandoned 
former premier Lougheed's strategy for sav- 
ing and investing a significant portion of 
windfall revenues from Alberta's non-renew- 
able oil, gas, and oil sands resources. 

The result, Acuna contends, has been an 
unsustainable dependence for revenue on 
cyclical international energy markets, leading 
to inflated costs for eroding public services 
and infrastructure, and a persistent inability 
or refusal to take a prudent, long-term 
approach to paying for Albertans' basic and 
long-term education, health care, social, 
infrastructure, and other needs. 

Acuna spoke on March 7 at a public 
meeting organized by ESN's board of direc- 
tors as part of a program to encourage public 
education and discussion on issues that 
affect Edmonton's marginalized communities, 
particularly the poor and homeless. 

Acuna is executive director of the 
Parkland Institute at the University of 
Alberta. He told his audience that the insti- 
tute was established in 1996 to conduct 
research, awareness, and community educa- 
tion programs that show there are more 
alternatives for governing and financing gov- 
ernment in Alberta than were then being 
considered by the Klein government and 
reported in the mainstream media. 

In the first part of his presentation, 
Acuna gave a historical overview of Alberta 
governments and their policies since the PCs 
were first elected under Lougheed in 1971. 
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He said that while Lougheed's government 
and his policies until his retirement in 1985 
may have been conservative, they were 
enlightened, prudent, and forward-thinking 
compared to those of Ralph Klein, who fol- 
lowed Lougheed's successor, Don Getty in 
1992, and Klein's successor since 2006 and 
current premier Ed Stelmach. 

Acuna characterized the alternatives he 
says were not being considered by the Klein 
government in 1996 by saying, “The...pur- 
pose of our economics and the purpose of 
our economy is to serve our needs. That's 
why we have economies...not to create a pos- 
itive investment climate, so a very few people 
can get very rich (but) to provide the goods 
and services that we rely on and to do that in 
some kind of orderly fashion.” 

Lougheed, according to Acuna, met that 
standard—in a manner that was consistent 
with a vision of how development of Alberta's 
resources and economy had to be managed 
for the current and long-term benefit of 
Albertans. 

Acuna pointed out that Lougheed won 
election in 1971 by campaigning against the 
previous Social Credit government on a plat- 
form that included a promise to raise royal- 
ties for the province's gas and oil, a policy 
that has been decisively repudiated by Klein 
and Stelmach. Lougheed also promised to 
diversify Alberta's industrial base by keeping 
more value-added processing of Alberta's oil 
and gas production in the province and by 
developing other resources, such as forestry. 
He kept both promises. 

In Acuna's view, Lougheed kept the 
province's finances stable and sustainable by 
resisting the temptation to rely heavily on 
royalties for revenue and by maintaining a 
tax structure that was progressive. Though 
modest compared to other Canadian jurisdic- 
tion, personal and corporate taxes under 
Lougheed brought significant revenues to the 





ture, shelving, floor tiles, roofing materials 
and, urgently, a new sound system. 

Volunteers are always welcome to help 
prepare and serve food and support the com- 
munity that attends every evening from 5 to 
9, 365 days a year. 

The mission also needs skilled volun- 
teers: expert help with flooring, general car- 
pentry, and roofing. 

To donate, volunteer, and learn more 
about the House of Refuge 
Mission, visit the web site at 
refugemission.com. 


Calvin Kennedy's story 
I lived on the street when I was 
16. My father died, and things just 
went downhill. I lived a life for 
about ten years of alcohol, drugs, 
fand jail. In 1983, I accepted Christ 
‘into my life in a little eight-foot by 
eight-foot visiting cubicle at Peace 
_ River Correctional Centre. At that 
‘time, I was doing 18 months for 
attempted murder. 
: This gospel group used to come 
in on Wednesdays and have gospel 
meetings in the chapel. I enjoyed 
going to these meetings, because 
here was a guitar there. If I want- 
ed to play a guitar in the gymnasi- 
um, where everybody had to share 
one guitar, I hardly ever got guitar 
time. There was nobody to play 
the guitar for the meetings, so I 
played...singing these Christian hymns and 
gospel songs. At one of these meetings, one 
of the older fellows realized that I was lonely. 
He asked me if I wouldn't mind if he came to 
visit me. So I said, Hey, that would be great. 
The first Sunday that he visited me, I accept- 
ed Christ as my saviour. I've had my ups and 
downs, but I've trusted in Christ through the 
rough times. pot aes ; 
d ieee la Cee ee - Sasi af qe: 
<-> -Te 





government and insulated its budgets 
against wild boom-and-bust cycles in inter- 
national oil-and-gas prices and related explo- 
ration and production in Alberta. 
Nevertheless, the international oil glut that 
began in 1986 led to a recession that dra- 
matically reduced the government's revenues 
and produced a series of deficits and growing 
debt under Premier Don Getty. 

The international market had begun to 
recover when Ralph Klein became premier in 
1991, and Acuna suggests there was good 
reason to believe that government revenues 
would have recovered and the province would 
have returned to balanced budgets and bal- 
anced development of its oil-and-gas 
resources in due course. 

Acuna says that Klein used Albertans 
experiences during the recession to argue 
that the problem was debt: “Alberta (did) not 
have a revenue problem, it had a spending 
problem.” Klein used this argument to justify 
pursuing an extreme economic policy that 
emphasized drastically cutting costs, rather 
than using taxes and other fiscal means, to 
eliminate deficits and debt. Instead, Klein 
introduced a flat tax of 10 per cent for all 
Albertans, regardless of income; reduced cor- 
porate taxes; reduced conventional oil-and- 
gas royalties; and (in collaboration with the 
Liberal federal government of the day) intro- 
duced a one-per-cent royalty rate for oil- 
sands production until companies developing 
the oil sands paid off their costs; and 
stopped efforts to diversify Alberta's economy 
away from oil and gas. 

Klein and his government said the intent 
of these changes was to stimulate develop- 
ment and generate revenues by growing the 
economy. The result, according to Acuna, 
was to continue cutting away at government 
revenues (forcing cuts in services and pro- 
grams) and to generate an overheated econo- 
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- In '87, I was living in Saddle Lake. I'd 
been back down here on the street after I got 
out. My good intentions) lasted for a while, 
and then I fell and started doing the things I 
did before. I ended up in jail for a couple of 
months for car theft. I got out and went to 
live in St. Paul. This fellow there had con- 
verted a two-car garage into a church, and I 
was going there. I got such a strong calling 
in my heart, such a strong desire to come 
back down here to Edmonton to minister and 
witness to the people that I lived with, that I 
partied with, that I drank with, that I did 
time with. I got such a strong calling to come 
here and start a ministry. 

I was sitting at one of these meetings at 
Josie Briton's church. An evangelist who I'd 
never seen before was preaching that night. I 
was sitting there listening to him. He 
stopped. While he was praying for people, 
and people were going up, I was sitting in my 
chair, praying about this burden that God 
put on my heart to come and start a min- 
istry. And as I looked up, (that evangelist) 
was standing right in front of me. He pointed 
at me: Come, like this. So I stood up. He 
didn't tell me what—I guess God didn't tell 
him what—but he said, “God has told me 
that you have a burden in your heart.” He 
says, “You have a desire to do something. 
God gives his blessings. Go.” And then he 
gave me some admonition and warning about 
what to do, what not to do. 

Since then, I've been involved in various 
street ministries; with Linda Dumont's Christ 
Love Ministries for a while (1990-1998) And 
here I am now. I don't have my own ministry 
yet, but this is a good start. 


Sharol Penner's story 

For me, (working for the mission) was 
definitely something placed on me by God. 
On a personal level, I volunteer because I've 
lost so much family to the inner city. I 
always look back to when my grandfather 
died in 1974. After that our family started 
‘migrating to Edmonton. My Uncle Eddie 
used to be a school teacher. He moved to 
Edmonton, and he just lost out on his 
career. The drugs took over and rampaged 


him until he died. My Uncle Popeye just 
passed away a few years ago. My Aunt Rita 
sat, drank herself to death in her place. My 
kookum, my grandmother, used to have her 
own table at the York Hotel. I would come to 
Edmonton, and I would know where to find 
my mom and my grandmother. at the York 
Hotel. I've lost so many cousins to drug use 
in the inner city here. 

My Aunt Mary was stomped to death out- 
side the York Hotel. In the newspapers they 
called her “the Good Samaritan,” because 
she was trying to save some other people 
who were being stomped. She lost her life, 
her and Big Man, who was helping her. He 
ended up dying afterwards. 

Since I've lived in Edmonton, I think 
we've had at least 20 family funerals, most of 
them from drug use or alcohol, and a lot of it 
coming directly to the inner city. I think 
that's why God called me here, because 
there's been so much personal loss in my 
family, and I can identify with the people. 


Eva Redekkopp's story 

I've always had a heart for people in need 
and people that (How would I say?) society is 
rejecting. I grew up in a very poor family, and 
I know what it is to struggle for a meal. I had 
two nephews who lived on the street here. It 
was a very, very rough life. It took me two 
years to help them come off the street. 

I've always loved this area of the city. I 
just love these people here, and that's what 
motivates me to come. If I don't come for a 
while, I really miss the people. So for me it's 
like I can feel where some of them are at. | 
haven't lived a life of being on drugs, but I 
know what it is to go without things and to 
not feel like you're being cared for. For me 
that's important, to be able to share love and 
provide food and clothing. That's my motive 
for being here. 

Some people, if you hug them, they just 
don't let you go. They haven't been hugged 
for a long time. Some of them have so much 
rejection in their life, and you just want to do 
whatever you can to help them get better. 
Even one person is worth it. 

I think we all have a dream of being able 


to expand this mission to be able to provide 
other services than food and such. I think a 
lot of us would like to see counselling hap- 
pen here, and other things. We have big 
dreams. Mostly it is to be able to deal with a 
person as a whole person: physically, spiritu- 
ally, mentally, emotionally. A meal is a tem- 
porary thing. It satisfies the stomach. But 
then they go back out on the street again— 
and come back the next night. But I would 
say we make progress. It's so rewarding 
when somebody comes up to you and says, 
“It's because of you that I made this change.” 
You just feel like, Oh, it's worth it being 
down there. 


An evening at the mission 

Calvin Kennedy and Eva Redekkopp 
recall a prayer service in which a woman 
seemed to have a an emotional or spiritual 
“breakthrough”: 

Calvin: Eva was ministering, and I was 
doing the music. During the course of the 
ministry, there was a young lady. She's kind 
of a big girl, and her boyfriend is a little guy. 
She was ranking out on him left and right, 
and screaming, and getting all upset. I 
stopped playing guitar, and I came up, laid a 
hand on her shoulder and talked to her for a 
while. Then she started calling me down. 
When Eva finished her message, she started 
talking to the girl. And you know, there was 
such a change in her. She changed from 
being angry and abusive towards her 
boyfriend. And she was so quiet. She came 
up for a prayer, and Eva prayed with her. 

Eva: She was just weeping. 

Calvin: Standing in the aisle there, 

Eva: Weeping, and she wouldn't let go. 

Calvin She wouldn't let go. After that, she 
was so nice. She was quiet. She wanted to 
sing, and she was dancing and just having a 
good time. Stuff like that is so good to see. 
And you know, I think what's better is when 
you see somebody like that come in the next 
day and not be angry, or have all these 
issues. 

by Allan Sheppard 


ESN's Jim Gurnett Receives an Award for his Work on Housing and 


Long-time 

_ ESN supporter, 
contributor, and 
board member 
Jim Gurnett 
received the 
Larry Shaben 
Award for 
Outstanding 
Leadership in 
the Housing 
Sector at the 
2010 ROOPH 
Awards in early 
February. His 
citation is a trib- 
ute to Jim's volunteer and professional work 
for housing and homelessness: 

“A long-time advocate, Jim has worked in 
the area of housing in several capacities. He 
has been involved with the Hope Foundation, 
served as Community Services Manager at 
the Bissell Centre, and most recently as 
Executive Director of the Edmonton 
Mennonite Centre for Newcomers. At the 
Mennonite Centre, he worked on housing 
and related services for new Canadians, and 
developed the first supported housing pro- 
gram in Canada for traumatized refugees. 
This program has since been modelled in a 
number of other cities. He has served as a 
spokesperson, and done policy development 
for the Edmonton Coalition on Housing and 
Homelessness (ECOHH), and founded the 
annual event, HomeFest.” 

Jim was nominated for the award by 
ECOHH. 

ECOHH's president, Keith Harding, says, 
“We couldn't think of a more worthy candi- 
date for the award,” singling out Jim's effec- 
tiveness over the years in talking to the 
media about affordable housing and home- 
lessness in Edmonton. “He's such an insight- 
ful communicator,” and, Harding adds, a 





Homelessness 


passionate advocate and supporter of the 
homeless. (In 2007), when the tent city was 
closing and its residents were being moved 
out, Harding recalls, Jim was one of the “very 
few people who came to support the (home- 
less) people who had made a statement 
about their situation” by developing a tent 
city in downtown Edmonton. 

The ROOPH Awards program is an initia- 
tive of Homeward Trust, which describes 
itself as “a community-based, comprehensive 


housing organization that provides leader- 
ship and resources towards ending home- 
lessness in Edmonton.” 

The Edmonton Street News board and 
extended family offer our colleague and 
friend Jim Gurnett our congratulations and 
good wishes for continued work on behalf of 
housing and homelessness in Edmonton. 

By Allan Sheppard 

President, Edmonton Street News Society 
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xntrkChallenger: 
Beware of Research Folly 


Last month, I wrote about fear-mongering 
in advertising supported by bogus research. 
This month, I would like to address the folly 
of, ‘the study states...’. Even worse, is the 
omnipotent They’; They say...’. The theme of 
my blog and most of my writing is to encour- 
age folks to “Think past Go.” Please think 
past Go and see through, the el toro poo poo 
of our modern consumer-driven society. 
Academic research has rules, marketing 
research has no rules other than sell. In the- 
ory, academia is supposed help push society 
forward with knowledge. Unfortunately, mar- 
keters and political folks use the pretext of 
research to exploit people. 

True research as is done by the academic 
crowd must meet specific criteria and be 
adjudicated by a panel of academic referees. | 
would bet that one out of a hundred studies 
presented in ads nowadays meet any form 
of academic rigour. The studies quoted today 
are done with biased samples of people, with 
leading questions and poor analysis. Of 
course the analyses in these so-called stud- 
ies, is done before the study is run. Yes, you 
can get statistics to say anything, particular- 
ly if you rig the questions and the sample of 
people you survey. 

In real academic studies, the questions 
must meet at least seven different rules, the 
sample must be representative of the popula- 
tion, and the generalizations made are only 
applicable to the specific population under 
study. “I want my child to have the best edu- 
cation possible — strongly agree, agree, dis- 
agree or strongly disagree.” Of course they 
did — duh!” The survey questionnaire was 
nicely bound and administered by high-up 
government people who travelled all across 
the province asking people 25 similarly 
loaded questions. Needless to say, the report 
read, “95% agreed with the government’s 
(vague) policy”. Remember, any study with 
monetary or political backing is suspect. 


The Parkland Institute: 

Continued from page 4 

my that inflated public- and private-sector 
costs dramatically, again forcing the govern- 
ment to cut staff and programs because, 
along with reducing taxes and royalties, it 
had made it illegal for Alberta governments 
to pass deficit budgets. 

At the height of the boom of the early 
2000s, revenue surpluses enabled the gov- 
ernment to keep up with urgent needs and 
even to set some money aside in a sustain- 
ability fund against possible unplanned 
deficits. But by 2008, when the international 
market system collapsed, the government 
saw its recent surpluses disappear, and it 
now tries to balance its budgets by using its 
sustainability fund, but with self-imposed 
limits on its options. And it has chosen to 
reduce royalties in the hope of generating 
new oil-and-gas activity and another boom to 
feed its revenue needs. 

Acuna says that, for ideological reasons, 
the Stelmach government refuses to consider 
dealing with the current recession the way 
most other governments around the world 
have done, by stimulus spending, even when 
that requires going into debt. The govern- 
ment also refuses to raise personal and cor- 
porate taxes and believes it cannot raise roy- 
alties to reasonable levels without thwarting 
investment and inviting challenges on its 
right by the Wildrose Alliance Party. It leaves 
itself in a double bind, with no real way out, 
except to hope that its royalty policy will gen- 
erate another inflationary boom that will help 
balance its budgets and restore its sustain- 
ability fund. 

Acuna predicts that another boom will 
probably happen in an always volatile inter- 
national market. But it will be followed by an 
inevitable cyclical bust and recession—and 
another financial crisis for the Alberta gov- 
ernment and Albertans, who will be be even 
more dependent on oil-and-gas development, 
and once more forced to consider reducing 
royalties. 

The seeds of that future, Acuna says, are 
planted in the recent provincial budget. It 
includes significant cuts to most depart- 
ments. And the departments said in govern- 
ment spin and reported in the mainstream 
media to have received significant increases 
(education and health care) have in fact 
received cuts when population growth and 
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Most academic studies take great pains 
to-ensure that the sample of people in the 
study is representative of the people about 
which they are going to make generalizations. 
For example, an employee satisfaction survey 
in Alberta would have to include representa- 
tives from all divisions of labour. Stop right 
there! You can see how expensive and use- 
less this study would be because, first, you 
couldn’t possibly generalize to the entire pop- 
ulation of Alberta, because there would be 
too many variables that would effectively 
cancel each other out statistically. Secondly, 
the cost of having a representative sample 
would be enormous. Thirdly, I have never 
filled out a survey in my life, so people like 
me are always left out of the picture. 

Ask anyone who is an academic, their 
studies are usually very small and focus on a 
few variables at one time. Moreover, the 
research sample is also very specific and the 
results are reported with great discretion. 

The phrase, “X causes Y” is not allowed in 
the academic realm went it comes to any- 
thing social. They may say, “In a sample of 
100, males tended to be... or, more inclined 
to...” is all you will get. “Tends to” and “more 
likely than” is about as firm as you will ever 
get from a social scientist. Most importantly, 
these phrases only apply to a very specific 
portion of the population included in any 
given study. It is the marketers that make 
wild generalizations based on bad question- 
naires and non-representative samples! 

I am surprised that more academic types 
fail to speak up. Advertisers are making a 
mockery of the words “research” and 
“study”. Of course, they are busy with ‘real’ 
experiments using the "scientific method." 
However, I think that the bogus research 
presented daily erodes credibility of those 
who stick to the rules of proper research. 
“The Boy Who Cried Wolf’, comes to mind. Of 
course, real scientists understand this 
research is garbage, but those less inclined, 
do not. Your average "Joe on the street” sim- 
ply hears the words "research study,’ and 
trusts that it is "law." The omnipotent “They”, 
have spoken. — 

The omnipotent ‘They’ used to be the 
inflation are factored in. It contains no provi- 
sions—in fact it carefully excludes any 
effort—to raise revenues from a balanced 
menu of sources used by prudent govern- 
ments in other parts of Canada and around 
the world to balance budgets while pro- 
viding for necessary and productive expendi- 
tures, including adequate provisions for the 
unemployed and working poor. 

And so, in Acuna's view, a uniquely 

On saving for the future 

“The Norwegians decided that they needed 
a government savings account (for) their ener- 
gy and gas savings, just like Lougheed had 
done ten years earlier. So, we had had a ten- 
year and $12-billion head start on them. By 
the height of the boom, our Heritage Trust 
Fund had grown to $16 billion. By the height 





of the boom, the Norwegians had $300 billion _ 


stashed away in their petroleum savings fund, 


because they kept investing it...They didn't 
cut taxes; they used taxes to pay for their 
public services...About 96 per cent of their oil- 


and-gas money was 


respected and trusted academics; now "They" 
includes anyone with an Excel application 
and a motive. Considering the vast majority 
of citizens are not well trained in the scientif- 
ic method, representing an ordinary sales 
pitch as a research finding is very effective. 
Ears perk up when they hear, “The study 
says...”; this used to have credibility. 
However, these masqueraders have ruined 
the whole idea of credible academic research. 
Not only do they perform bogus studies to 
claim their products’ necessity and/or effec- 
tiveness, they bastardize research findings 
from legitimate work. 

First, marketers pick out and present 
obscure results taken out of context. 
Secondly, they can simply change the pres- 
entation of the results to suit their purpose. 
For example, in a study of 2,000 people, 1,000 
people are given a certain drug and another 
1,000 people are not given the drug. Sounds 
like a legitimate study with the control group 
and experimental group. Academically, the 
results are not statistically significant. Only 2 
out of 1,000 people who took the new drug 
got sick and only 4 out of the 1,000 people 
who did not take the drug got sick. However, 
the drug company reports the results as 
“New drug reduces the onset of disease 50%’. 
Hmmm? 

In the past, research was difficult for 
amateurs, because access to a mainframe 
computer was required. With the advent of © 
the desktop computer and easy-to-use appli- 
cations, any person with a motive can crank 
out pseudo-scientific results and present _ 
them as universal truths and, in most cases, 
promote fear. My personal rule of thumbis _ 
‘Think past Go’; consider the source and © 
ascertain the motivation behind the research; 
that is, what are they selling? Look closely _ 
because the motive may be hidden behind an 


attractive highly compensated professional 


who defends the company position. This is a 
very common technique used by pharmaceu- 
tical companies. Beware of the wolfin 
Sheeps clothing, = a 








By entre 
xntrkchallenger. blogspot.com ee 
Albertan boom-and-bust cycle seems fated to 
continue until someone in government is 


willing to look at the many alternative strate- 
gies that are available, practical, and effec- 


tive. 

The Parkland Institute's web site at park- 
landinstitute.ca includes research papers 
and commentary on issues raised in Ricardo 
Acuna's ESN presentation. 

By Allan Sheppard 
regulations to attract more businesses here. — 
It will make the next boom worse, because it 


_ will be more focused on one industry 


going out of our way to make sure t 
industry invests faster than they di 


t's going te ci € € . 
ts for Albertans as 
ing into the future. 


saved: $300 billion. What More observations by Ricardo Acuna in 


that meant for Norway is 
that, at that point in 
time, their oil industry 
could have...come to a 
complete stop, and just 
the interest on their sav- NRE 
ings fund would have been enough to pay for 
their public services. What it meant for us is 


that $16 billion, we really couldn't do any- 
thing with it, because maybe, if our oil indus- 
try stopped, it would get us through one or 
two years’ worth of expenses in this province, — 


_ the resources they need to do 


on alternatives to the failed wisdom . 
of the Klein and Stelmach 
Progressive Conservatives. 


board rep to - 
about the implications 
someones of The budget for he - 
school, and school funding, and all of that. _ 
My kids are in Grade 7. They had 37 kids in © 
the Grade 7 class {last year), which I can't — 
fathom. I have a hard time with two of them; 
they had 37 kids...And it's going to get worse 
this year...This is one of the things (the = 
school board rep talked about: (school clo- _ 


_ sures are) the result of the government pass- 


ing the buck. School boards just won't have — 
at they're — 





Mama’s Chickens 


Chapter 19.2 Go home with them 
Sharon Spencer 

Jim was several years older than me and 
was sadly short on the naive quality that I 
had, so he was usually able to talk me into 
just about anything. One time he and his 
wife got behind in their rent and, without my 
knowledge, he arranged a date with the 
super of the building for me while they 
moved out. The man was at least 20 years 
older than I was and someone I would never 
have chosen for a date. Jim, however, soon 
convinced me that, if I could keep this guy 
busy, they would have time to move out. 

The super was a perfect gentleman and I 
soon found myself enjoying his kind compa- 
ny. As the evening wore on, in the back of 
my mind was this nagging little thought 
about the deception. Also I wasn’t quite 
aware of how Jim would meet with me after- 
wards and was afraid I would end up holding 
the bag with the manager. He took me toa 
fine restaurant and never even tried to kiss 
me. Guilt almost had me choking on my din- 
ner. With a sudden burst of conscience the 
story spilled from my lips. Thankfully, he 
took my age and innocence into account. We 
landed home just in time for the second load 
and much to my amazement he pitched in. 

Soon we were settled somewhere much 
nicer. But it was not long until Jim fell at 
odds with me and he blurted out that my 
grandparents did not want me and I was a 
burden to them. Devastation filled my mind. 
I was in chaos. What was my next move? All 
I knew was I was not going to be anywhere 
that I wasn't wanted. That was too much like 
home. 

There was a small carnival down the road 
and we had gotten to know one of the 
carnies. He had offered me a job working in 
the cookhouse and minding his kids. I took 
him up on his offer. It took Jim a day to find 
me, but by then my mind was made up. I 


would not return. I would be a burden to no 
one, so with a promise from the carny that 
he would take care of me, Jim was left to 
explain to my grandmother where I was. My 
grandmother did not receive the news very 
well. 

Gone was the safe life of my grandmoth- 
er’s, traded for a topsy turvy carnival life -- a 
world of constant bright lights and music, 
noise and parties, crowds and carnival bark- 
ers pushing their wares. It was a fast, speed- 
ed up world of the night, a nice place to go, 
spend your money and have a good time, but 
these were not the kind of people you could 
take home to Mama. Because of the stigma 
attached to their chosen profession, this only 
bonded us closer and they became a surro- 
gate family and lifestyle for many. 

One night in a bar after close down, an 
older, French lady put it to me bluntly, “You 
too pretty to be alone. Not good for a pretty 
girl to be alone on the show. Trouble.” I was 
quite taken aback by her candour, as | really 
hadn’t given it much thought. 

"Come with me "she beckoned. I followed 
her to a table where four guys sat. She 
looked at me very seriously and stated "All 
des mans want you. Dey will take care of 
you. You pick." 

I looked around the table feeling very 
embarrassed. Nothing like being put on the 
spot! I hardly knew any of these guys “I don't 
know,” I said, as I looked from face to face. I 
was not about to have a choice forced on me. 

Soon it became evident that one was 
becoming more important to me than the 
others. Then, and only then, did I make my 
choice. His name was Jim Curry. He was 
older, and had a quick fast mouth. He 
always made me laugh. I became known as 
his woman and was nicknamed Madam 
Curry. We traveled together the whole sum- 
mer from spot to spot. Finally, in Saint John, 
he decided it was in my own best interest 
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10:30 a.m. Saturday, March 20 a handful 
of people left the Boyle Street Community 
Services with a torch that was carried from the 
Boyle Street Community Services. They were 
joined by more women from the Women’s 
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Emergency Accommodation Shelter. The 
torch was carried in memory of David Burk 
whom John Roberts found dead Sunday, 
March 17 at the BSCC. David was a troubled 
man whose hands and feet were frozen off a 
few years ago. 

The group carried the burning torch to 
The Mustard Seed, Boyle McCauley Health 
Centre and a few other agencies before 
returning to Boyle Street. 

Later that day, Boyle Street put on their 
mini-Olympics. They included competitions 
on who could set up and pack up a tent 
fastest, bowling and curling using chairs 
inside the drop-in, shopping cart races, who 
could load and unload bottles fastest, a race 
to intox, dumpster diving and a tug of war. 

Awards of backpacks and food certifi- 
cates were given to the winners. 

The Olympics were so popular it was 
decided to have them annually. 


By Pedro Schultz 


that I go home and make something out of 
myself. What he didn't know was there really 
wasn’t any home to go to Everyone assumed 
there was a loving home to go to and I was 
too embarrassed to explain. My life was like 
a turtle’s; my home was on my back. 

Again I was back in Halifax, with perhaps 
the grace of a few days to get my bearings 
before I would be on the streets again. 
Halifax was in a bad way. There wasn't a job 
to be bought or sold anywhere and again I 
was faced with the age-old struggle of how to 
survive. I did what I was familiar with and 
joined another carnival. This time it was dif- 
ferent. The only job available was the bur- 
lesque show. I was deeply ashamed, but 
necessity and starvation forced my hand. I 
swallowed what little pride I had left and 
learned a trick that was able to get me 
through just about anything. One of the girls 
who had been at this for years told me "Find 
the lights. Don't take your eyes off of them. 
Nothing else exists but the lights." And so I 
danced. 

This simple trick made it a whole lot easi- 
er to go out onto the stage and expose my 
self to a tent full of loud, jeering, faceless 
men and women with hardly anything on. I 
was back to the bright lights, never-ending 
music and madness. The fast life was back. 
Dance, dance, and dance -- at least I was 
good for something. Caught up in a whirl- 
wind of excitement with no time for prob- 
lems, life just went too fast for thinking. It 
was a reprieve from the constant job of trying 
to keep the past down. 






























PETER GOLDRING 


Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


MOVING CANADA FORWARD 


Our federal Conservative Government presented its vision 
for Canada’s future in the 2010 Throne Speech, touching on 
the economy, families, seniors, our military, the Arctic, our 
Aboriginal People and Canada’s place in the world. 


When we introduced Canada’s Economic Action Plan in 
2009, in response to the worldwide recession, our Govern- 
ment took decisive steps to protect incomes, create jobs, 
ease credit markets, and help workers and communities get 
back on their feet. We are seeing modest improvements in 
growth and employment and we will finish the work begun 
last year. 


Jobs and growth remain our Government's top priority. We 
are providing support to those communities and industries 
most affected by the downturn. Now businesses have begun 
hiring again, and more than 135,000 net new jobs have been 
added to the economy since July 2009. That means restored 
incomes, confidence and hope for the future for families 
across the country. 






However it would be a mistake to declare that the recession 
is completely behind us. Too many Canadians are still out of 
work. Events beyond our borders could yet threaten a fragile 
recovery. 





Our top priority therefore is to complete the second year of 
Canada's Economic Action Plan, continuing to create jobs 
and growth. We will work with our partners in the provinces 
and territories to ensure that projects are completed during 
the coming year, when the stimulus is most needed. 












Our Government understands the hardships experienced by 
Canadian families affected by job loss. Unemployment con- 
tinues to cast a long shadow over the economic recovery, 
and our Government will continue to work on job creation and 
job protection. 







| think our Conservative Government has shown solid lead- 
ership in dealing with the worldwide recession. 


What do you think? 
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“Life Ain’t Fair’ when you live on the street - 


Trevor Friske has been homeless most of 
his life, since he took to the streets in 1965 
when he was 14 years old Two years ago he 
was hit by a car on a crosswalk. He has also 
been in Remand many times for tickets he 
was issued while on the street. 


Trevor Friske 





Trevor: “I sleep on sidewalks, and wake 
up a few hours later and everything is sore. 

I live on the street full time and don’t get any 
monthly cheques. Once I stayed at Urban 
Manor for three weeks but they kicked me 
out of there because I kept not showing up 
to sleep — I was gone three days this week, 
three days the next week. 

“ One evening, a friend, Emil and I came 
out from between the white apartments at 
the west end. I had come from the bottle 
depot and had a bottle of whiskey already 
and we were going to the graveyard to drink. 
We went around the corner and Emil walked 
across the street to the gate of the graveyard. 
I was walking across the crosswalk, walking 
on the white lines.. I took three steps and a 
woman drove up. “Boom!” Right off her head- 
light. “Boom!” — off the hood. “Boom” — I fell 
on the street, then “Boom” - back on her 
hood and I smashed through her 


window, off __ 
the bumper and smashed onto the pavement 


and skidded on my hands and knees. 

“The lady stopped. Three or four other 
vehicles stopped The lady asked for a cell 
phone to call her husband. “Shall I call an 
ambulance?” she asked. “I’m OK. I’m OK,” I 
said. She called the ambulance and the 
police. 

“I waited four seconds. Emil said, 'I’m 
leaving.' I gave him some money to get a 
drink and he took off. I shook the lady’s 
hand and asked, ‘Are you OK?’ I left. 

"Two weeks later, I’m sober and hada 
bottle of mouthwash. I’m walking by the 
police station and this EPS pulled up and 
asked, “Are you the one that caused the acci- 
dent?” 

“I said, 'I didn’t cause the accident. I 
was in it.’ 

“You were drunk. You were jaywalking,’ 





A Child’s Frightening Journey of 
Abandonment 
By Maria B. 


Once upon a time an angel came down to 
earth 

And happened to notice five very small chil- 
dren huddled together. 

Their silent cries formed a chorus that 


he said. 

“I was charged with being drunk in a 
public place and jaywalking. This was in 
2009. I haven’t seen a lawyer or gone to 
court. 

“Six hours later I was at the Esso about 
182 Street. I saw am ambulance. They took 
me to the U of A hospital. There were two or 
three young nurses and one old hag, suppos- 
edly a doctor, who said, 'Let’s strap him 
down.’ 

“Get your hands off me,’ I said. 'I have 
freedom.' | booted her right in the mouth -- it 
was an accident -- I was just trying to get 
free. I was just trying to get away from them. 
There’s freedom and there’s insult and 
assault. They can’t do that -- they can’t strap 
me down for 20 minutes. A security guard 
walked me out of that place. 

“A week-and-a-half later I was drunk and 
I got a jaywalking ticket walking right on the 
white lines of the crosswalk. 

When I went to the Remand, the guard in 
there said,”He’s been in here 165 times.” 

My record is a mile long just for being 
myself. I got over 100 charges in less than 
one year. I pled guilty to all of them, and I 
spent less than 365 days in jail on all of 
those charges.” 

Wayne Bruce has lived on the street 
since 2004. He has had many encounters 
with the Edmonton Police Service (EPS) and 
been in jail a number of times for tickets. 





Wayne: “I lived ae ‘ae the time with my 
mom but now I live on the street. It started 
about 2004. I have my blankets and I put 
them on the street. I’ve only been in jail in 
the last year — 11 or 12 times — for open 
liquor, and drunk in public. 

“One time these three officers on bikes 
said, “You’re not supposed to be at Shoppers 
Drug Mart.” Then they smiled and gave me a 
ticket each. 

“Another time they (EPS) sat me in the 
back of the car and gave me 12 tickets for 
over $287 each. They had ten complaints 
that over the years I panhandled. That’s 
more than $2,000 dollars. I can’t pay that. 

“I came out of the liquor store and was 


embraced them, 

Protecting them from the frightening dancing 
shadows that emerged through the night. 
These children were completely alone with 
their only companion 

the incredible darkness that with a piercing 
cold whisper served to impart such a deep: 
fear that made them tremble. 

Holding each other as hard as they could, 
they were able to create the kind of warm 
that served to comfort one another. 

They stared into the infinite and beautiful 
sky looking for 

Some kind of sign that will make some 
sense 

Of their situation. 

Like the magnificent brilliance and splen- 
dor at the end of a sunset, 

The security of a family had completely van- 
ished, 

Leaving in its place fear, confusion and 
aloneness that was so overwhelmingly fright- 
ening. 

The angel approached them with such ten- 
derness and with an incredible quietness 
Opening her immense wings, she knelt 


going to my friend Patrick’s. The police took 
my pack sack and sat me in the front of the — 
van and they were saying, “You’re er Sr" : 
posed to be around here. x 

“They took me outside the city to where 
the truck stops and stuff are. I slowly made — 
my way back dowitera: ‘The police pickers ys $i 
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me up again — different poli 
me toadrunktank. © 

“A second time when I 
by the AISH office, oer sai 


said, ‘If we see you on 124. 
have to hurt you real bad nih 
going to get it, but they jus 
They left me just outside the ¢ cit 

'Get walking.’ I had my radio, a spc 
Sey to 


Diane Wood has Seen hemicleds on the: Me 
streets almost consistently for ten years. Her 
son danced at ae Vancouver opie 


Soran ould h 
work Wit 
ASS US an of So 
tiful eine or an encouraging wo ord 0: or. r ever : 
become friends when we meet again ain, espe- 
cially when our day starts off with | a lonely 
spirit. Another spirit can help. - 
"One thing that helps me is hen I look at 
he displays everywhere downtown, on Jasper 
Avenue and Whyte Avenue, and anywhere _ 
there are unique art displays. I love looking © 
at mannequins. I wish I could have a plac 
with a mannequin and dress up in all kind of 
clothing. There’s a start. These, eyes are lool 
ing at me in different ways. 
Somehow we need a dréast ‘that will 
come true. For all of us “homies”, 




















beside them, embracing them and began to 


cry. 
The minutes, the days continued to pass, 


_acceptance settled, fear, helplessness, 


despair, shame and the feeling of emptiness 
Became like a loyal shadow in every step 

they gave in their journey through life. 

And while each of the siblings took a differ- 
ent path they all came to the realization 

That the most incredible gift that our creator 
gave them was the gift of each other. | 
The unconditional love and sense of protec- ; 
tion for each other served to provide 
The mantle of strength, trust and hope that 
was so necessary to survive and become — 
such incredible human beings wi 
That will remain united with the kind of love 
that will last forever. 

Children are incredible “gifts” that deserve to 
be treated with dignity and respect. 

We are the children, the children of the 

world with unique histories that become the — 
legacies 

That others will be able to identify with and 
use to heal their own wounds. 
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